Parnell
fact, by itself, was unimportant* He was twenty-five years
of age, but he had " done nothing " and showed no signs
of ever doing anything. He had been reared in the belief
that to be a Parnell was enough, and now he was told
that it was not. He seemed suddenly, while half-dased
by the blow he had received from Miss Woods, to see every-
where signs of contempt for Irishmen; and his feelings
ranged from shame of acknowledging that he was Irish to a
fierce assertion of his race* Already we have noted how he
urged his brother not to inform Colonel Powell that they
were Irish*1 After they had been to see a State Governor,
Charles surprised John by saying, " You see that fellow
despises us because we are Irish* But the Irish can make
themselves felt everywhere if they are self-reliant and stick
to each other* Just think of that fellow* Where has he
come from ? And yet he despises the Irish*"" That is a
significant speech* It contains the whole of Parnell's policy
as a statesman: self-reliance and unityj and it was on that
policy that he brought the Irish people within reach of their
deep-rooted desire* We will find that his political life was
dominated by the belief that " the Irish can make themselves
felt everywhere if they are self-reliant and stick to each other/*
and that he, alone in Ireland, was able to make them self-
reliant and united* We will find, too, that when he died,
disunion among the Irish became a sort of anarchy*
The idea which was to send him rocketing up to the apex
of authority was in his mind, growing almost without his
knowledge, certainly without his desire* But now he was
no more than a jilted young man, whose love and vanity had
been abased by a pretty and capricious girL He became
ill-tempered and quarrelsome, and was full of complaints
about the people, the place, the food, the negroes, and the
1 Ante, p* 41*
3 Charles Stewart Parnell, by R, Barry O'Brien, vol* L, p* 54*
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